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SELECT POETRY. 
The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth from earth to 


yas imagination bodies forth 
forms of things unknown, the pvet’s pen 
5 I J 
Turns them to shapes, and gives airy nothing 
Aloeal habitation and a name.—Shakspeare: 
| 


) and conveyed the cannon and ether arms and | refused, believing it to be his duty to defend 
| ammunition, to a place of safety, where he was | the frontier of NewEngland. Reconnoitring he 
sure they could not be used against the peopie. | in a few days discovered that the Hessian col. 
Next morning, Mr. Atkinson. one of the king’s | Baum had intrenched hitmself on the spur ofa 
| council, who was personally friendly to Lang- | hill at the north side of the Wallomsuck, a 
lon, told bim one of two things must inevitably |small river emptying through the Hoosick into 

| be done—* either you must instantly flee the ‘the [udson. The point fortified was acleared 


country, or your head will be the button for a space of a few acres, surrounded with woods; 











TRUTH, YOUTIT, AND AGE. 


By Charles Swain, Esq. 
Truth. —W hat is Immortalit 


Youth.—Jt is the glory of the mind, 

deathless voice of ancient Time; 
light of genius—pure—refined! 
of deeds sublime! 
O’er the cold ashes of the dea 
It breathes a grandeur and a power, 
Which shine when countless years 


Magnificent as the first hour. 
Truth.—W hat is Immortality? 


Age.—Ask it of the gloomy waves, 
Of the old forgotten graves, 
Whereof not one stone remains; 
Ask it of the ruin’d fanes, 
Temples that have pass’d away, 
Leaving not a wreck to say 
Here an empire ence hath stood! 
Ask it in thy solitude, 
Of thy solemn musing mind, 
And, too truly, wilt thou find, 
Earthly immortality 
Is a splendid mockery. 





r 


callows rope, before the expiration ofa week.” on the south side of tne stream in front was 
The by-standers, with one voice, stepped up, ue tory breastwork, manned by those ingrates 
and declared the person of John Langdon, who had joined their country’s enemy. To 
should be protected at the expense of their the eastward in the direction of the stream, 
‘lives; and such was the determined spirit of and in sight of the Hession fortified position, 
the people, many of whom flocked from the, was an open space way, over which run the 
country to shield their favourite, that the roy- road. Stark despatched three parties through 


jal government dared not to commence pro- and undercover of the woods, by circuitous 


ceedings against him. {passages—one to take a position on the west, 

Another incident which shows that scarcely another on the north ef the Hessian breastwork 
|less praise is due to Langdon than to Wash- —and the third, to a position in the rear of the 
|ington, has been often’ related by the Judge tories on the south side of the stream. Col. 
| Walde, of Concord, then a member of the pro-, Warner, commanding the western party, was 


lyincial assembly. The darkest period of the | to open on the enemy precisely at ten o’clock 
war of the revolution—* the darkest point cf inthe morning. In the mean time Stark with 
time ever saw, (said a venerable catizen of ; the main body was pursuring his march slowly 
Concord, eighty-one years of age, who is here under drum and fife along the road from the 
| present with you,) was 1777, after Burgoyne | east. Baum’s attention was turn’d towards 
|had taken fort Ticonderoga.” Intelligence , him exclusively; and when he arrived within a 
was received that Burgoyne’s army was! proper distance, Baum commenced firing with 
marching down upon our infant settlements, | twe brass field pieces. Stark continued stead- 
through the then wilds of Vermont, and that) ily and slowly to advance, till Warnerat the 
lhis war of extermination. Censternation | appointed minute opened with a volley in 
|palsied every bosom; the men shuddered and | Baum’s rear; at the instant the other parties 
| attempe dto conceal their fears—women and commenced firing. Stark was then near e- 
| children broke forth in shrieks of agony. Pro-|nough to joinin the attack. The astonished 
| vincial legislature was in session st Exeter Ilessians and tories were panic struck; in a 
| when the appalling news arrived; the members | few minutes three hundred of them lay dead or 
lof that body were discouraged and dishearten- | weltering in blood, and seven hundred more 
led. The public credit was gone—they had not | were taken prisoners—but few escaping save 
the means to subsist a regiment, if they could ' the savages who fled breaking through the 
| raise one; the men of New-Hampshire had al- | American ranks at the outset. The American 





——— |ready gone to what they supposed the full! loss was only 30 killed and wounded. The 


| AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, 


JOUN LANGDON. 


length of their ability. Langdon was speaker! same afternoon another detachment under 
of the assembly; and on the instant he makes | breyman, coming to the aid of Baum too late, 
his: proposition: “I have (said he) three thou-, was met, defeated principally captured by the 


> sand dollars in hard money—1 will pledge the! same raw militia who met the enemy in the 
»The memory of Jonn Lancpon will be} plate in my house for three thousand more; and | norning. The first check to Burgoyne, whose 


no 


Wer dear to every son of New-Hampshire w 


[ have seventy hogsheads of Tobacco ali| advance had thrown the whole of New-England 


loves that lofty spirit and that noble daring! which shall be disposed of for what it will! into consternation and dismay, infused that 


Which prompts to the sacrifice of property,and bring. These and the avails of these, are : 
#ten life in the cause of our country. 


excellent spirit and roused those energies, 


This | the service of the state; if we defend our homes! which resulted, two months afterwards, in the 
Minent and inflexible Patriot was active in/and our fire-sides, | may get my pay—if we do/ overthrow and disgrace of Burgoyne’s army 
sincipient scenes of the revolution, even be-} not defend them, property will be of no value! which had been deemed invincible. Of this 

fore Washington and Jefferson were beard of! tome.’’ His noble offer infused a new spirit! result we do not presume toomuch when we 

M0 this section of the country, as acting in that| into the people’s representatives. Stark was on/| aver, that it was a principle event to turn the 


great drama. In 1764 the mother country had! the ground, and consented to accept the com- 


scale in favor of that Independence we now 


Menaced hostilities by sending out troops—by | mand, provided it was independent of the con-| celebrate; nay, the battle of Bennington was 
passing the Boston port bill, which destroyed |tinental establishment; and a few days, ¢hrough | the first in that train of fortunate events which 
the commerce of that town, and by fortify ing | the means furnished from the private funds of |saved the whole of New-England from indis- 
the forts and storing the royal magazines in| Join Langdon, not simply a regiment, but a|criminate massacre and pillage, and from ulti- 
in Massachusetts, John Langdon, assisted by | brigade was raisedin New-Hampshire. This|mate slavery. To Johm Langdon do we owe 
Sohn Sullivanand Thomas Pickering, raised a| brigade marched to No. 4, pow Charleston: it, that the little army of determined freemen 


of men in October—went boldly to the | requisition was made that Stark should unite 
) Great-Island, disarmed the garrison,| with the main northermarmy noder Gates; he! who knew not personal fear—who was so cool 


was raised and sustained; and to Joba Stark, 
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THE SOUVENIR. 


amidst he impetuosity of the roughing bis ofa even after death, their shadowy forms had 





equipped and provided, he boldly set out fo 
the metropolis. 

Though the autumn was far advanced, ang 
In- | the roads consequently very bad, he arrived jy 
own tohave been one of the | town without any accident, and put up at g 


battle, as he was at home while ploughing his| often been*seen hovering round the obscure 
acres—do we owe tothe noble execution of|places of the Gastle domain, like the ghosts of 
one of the most brilliant exploits that graces|unburied heroes on the banks of Styx. 
the pages of our country’s history. deed it is wall kp 















































































The services of John Langdon did not end|most deep-rooted opinions of the oldem time, | small inn in the borough, to which he had been 
here.—He was a member of tlie United States |that if any person had buried money or jewels| recommended. Though he had never been jg 
senate for twelve years, and there fearlessly |during his life time, his spirit could take no|London before, he resolved to lose no time, 
maintained the principles for which he conten-|repose till the treasure was discovered. It| but to proceed immediately to business. The 
ded in 1774; although in the first part of 1798)may seem strange to some readers that, at this| night after bis arrival therefore, he betook 
he was seconded but by four members of the |late period of history, there should have pre-|lhimself to the foot of London-bridge; and a 
state legislature at home, ;he was then an ac-|vailed ‘such utter darkness in the land, and/soon as he heard St. Paul’s clock strike seven, sober : 
tive opposer of the ‘‘ reign of terror.” such gross darkness in the people;’ but the| by which time it was quite dark, he commen. § of two 
— author of this little narrative is well assured | ced his walk, backwards and forwards, over the fand a 
FROM THE WINTER’S WREATH FOR 1829. jof their reality. Haud ignota loquor. bridge. He continued this exercise till be B gnd 
KESTER HOBSON‘. These oft-repeated and well-atlested stories heard the same clock strike eizht, when, hay § pscher 
made a deep impression on Kester’s mind; and | ing observed nothing more remarkable than the § to chil 
A TALE OF THE ZORKSHIRE WOLDS. often, whilst sitting alone in his chimney cor- | coming and going of masses of a busy crowd of to thit 
Ina retired part the Yorkshire Wold, |ner, he would muse on these marvellous cir- | passengers, he returned to his hotel. He wa pot ta 
stood, some years agg, the Castle of Lounsbo-|cumstances, and reflect with bitterness on his| not much disappointed at the ill success of his # inear 
rough, an ancient sgat of thie noble house of|own misfortune, in being doomed to live in| first essay, as two more nights still remained, § ture | 
Cavendish, which had long been in such a state| poverty amidst these countless hoards of| The second night passed exactly like the first, § Howe 
of desertion and degay, that it has lately been| wealth, and perhaps, day after day, to tread it} and he began to be a little disheartened. He § me te 
thought expedient sto demolish it altogether. | under his feet, without being able to reach even | commenced, however, the labours of the third upon 
t the commencergent of the great civil war,|a single noble,—but compelled to toil through-| night with renovated hope—but when he heard § otha 
on Sir Clarles tham taking possession of|ont his whole life for a miserable pittance of a| the deep mouthed bell again strike eight o § hither 
Hull for the Parliament, it had been, for seve-jfew shillings a week. One winter’s night,| clock, his spirits sunk within him. Witha § gain 
ral years, a place of refuge for several wealthy | having retired to bed full of thesé melancholy | heavy heart be prepared to quit the bridge, § broug 
royalists. For thts reason perhaps, or” for| thoughts, he fell into a deep sleep—and dream- inwardly cursing his own credulity, and the § [hav 
some others more vglid, a tradition had long|ed that a sober, business looking man, with a| devices of Satan, who, he doubted not, had § the ¥ 
prevailed in the ne?ghbouring villages, that|ledger under his arm, and a pen behind his| lured him on to this ill fated expedition. addec 
many hidden treasures beer! discovered at|ear, appeared at his bedside, and, after giving} It may be necessary to remind some of our & sure, 
different times, about the house and grounds of | bim a solemn and sepulchral look, such as be-| readers, that at the period we are speaking of, § elear 
Lounsborovugh Castle. The noble owners, of|seemeth a messenger from the tomb, delivered | the entire length of London bridge was flanked § Jack: 
course, treated these rumours with contempt; |a portentous injunction to the following effect: | by two rows of houses and shops, and a great | been 
and never took any steps for asserting their} —Christopher Hobson was commanded to de-| retail business was carried on in this singular § fisiol 
manoral rights, or investigating their supposed | part immediately for London, and when arrived| situation. On one of these shops, decorated that 
claims. there, was ordered to walk backwards and] by the sign of a Negro Boy witha pipe in his J and: 
About the middle of the last century, the|forwards over London bridge for an hour, on| mouth, Kester Hobson happened to cast his J this 
charge of the ancient domain was committed|three successive nights, immediately after|eye as he was about to quit the bridge—andit § tatio 
to a man of the name of Christopher Hobson,|dark, during which he would hear of some| reminded him that his tobacco box was empty soufl 
who, with his wife and two daughters, consti-|very important event that materially concern-|—for the necessities of established habit will ear, 
tuted its sole eccupants. The females were/ed himself and family. duly recur, even amidst our sorrows and dise J Wan! 
employed in keeping the house in decent order,} This vision was so much more vivid, consist- appointments. He entered the shop, therefore, § cien 
whilst Christopher, or as he was commonly jent and striking than an ordinary dream, that} witha view of purchasing a small supply ; and unde 
called KesTeR, busied himself in the gardens|it left a very deep impression on Kester’s| found behind the counter, an elderly, sedate hou: 
and grounds,—so that in case of an unexpect-| mind, and he thought of little else the whole of looking quaker, whose contented and well fed Cont 
ed visit from the noble owners, which some- the following day. But though audionentiy | pecpon indicated the propriety of his calling. J Orit 
times happened, the family were not wholly |superstitious, yet the expense and trouble of a} Whilst weighing the tobacco, he surveyed our havi 
unprepared for their reception. journey to London, were at that time matter of Yorkshireman with some earnestness, and then toils 
Kester Hobson was in the habit of spending |such serious import, that he could not bring|in a tone which expressed a sort of good na § trea 
two or three evenings a week at a.small public|bimself to resolve on so perilous an undertak-| tured curiosity, accosted him as follows—f far | 
house in the adjacent village, where a few of| ing, on grounds which he could not help feeling | have observed, friend, with some surprise, that pros 
the peasants and small farmers of the neigh-|to be rather equivocal. The next night how-| for several nights thou hast employed thyself Mj ast 
bourhood usually assembled. At the period we|ever, the same visilation was repeated, and| fora considerable time in walling to and fro awa 
are speaking of, many of the lingering super-|in terms and manner still more awful and pe-| across this bridge, and thy anxious looks seem jj stm 
stitions of the dark ages still maintained their|remptory. His mind now became quite be-|ed to expect something very particular, 1am the 
} ground in various parts of the kingdom, and in| wildered, and he began to think seriously that| afraid thou hast been waiting for some person COy 
a none did they keep their hold with greater|an admonition, ‘thus solemnly repeated, could} who has disappointed thee and failed in bis HB fort 
( tenacity than in the villages of the Yorkshire |not with safety be disregarded. But on the|engagement. If any advice or information of Wh 
: Wolds. At their fireside meetings, the con- i third night the spectre again appeared, and|mine can be of use, as thou seemest to be 8% ou 
i yersation frequently turned on various old tra- delivered the same Anjunction with such an| stranger in London, I should be glad to offer but 
: ditions respecting Lounsborough Castle; and, |alarming and menacing aspect, that on awak-| thee any assistance in my power.’ Our heart tion 
‘i among other legends equally veracious, it was ing the next morning, Christopher hesitated are never more warmed than by an offer of B tha 
(| affirmed that on one occasion, towards the |no longer, but began instantly to make prepa- kindness in a strange place and amongst § we 
ie close of the civil war, a band of round-head | rations for his journey. He told bis family that) strange people. Kester Hobson possessed the 
te Guerillas, under Harrison, having suddenly jan affair of importance, which he could not| perhaps a greater portion than usual of that 
i3 surprised the castle, where some Baltic mer- |then explain, required his immediate presence mixture of simplicity and cunning, which has thi 
ig chants from Hull, of the King’s party, badjin London; and begged them to defer asking| been so often ascribed to his countrymen, but mi 
i taken refuge, the unfortunate cavaliers had |any questions till his return. : though always a little on his guard, he was pot B fri 
4 been obliged to bury their money, and having] He next aprlied to an old friend, a neigh-| quite proof against this open and disinterested ult 
afterwards made a desperate resistance, were|bouring farmer and tenant of his master, for| kindness. He expressed thanks very heartily, J his 
all killed in defence of their precious deposites.| the loan of a steady old horse, which he had| but declared he was quite ashamed to confess Bde 
So strong, however, was the attachment of| sometimes borrowed for short journeys, assur-| his business in London, and the nature of those re 
these worthy traders to their beloved wealth,\ing him with a mysterious air, that he was| night walks which had excited the attention0 of 
going on an affair of great importance, in| the honest tobaceonist. By degrees, howeve § ge 
* This legendary tale was related to the|which if he succeeded, the favour he was now| his inquisitive friend got out of him, that he Fg 
author by some of the older peasants of the |asking should be amply compensated. He| bad, in fact, been deeply mortified and disap Bal 
Wolds; similar traditions have prevailed in|then took out from a small secret store, which | pointed: that be expected to meet with avery me re 
many other places.—See Fairy Legends, &c.jhad long been accumulating, a sum which he} particular person or occurrence on oo ep 
by T. C, Croker, Esq. thought sufficient for the jeurney; aud thus Bridge—and, in short, that he had undertaked 
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‘ long, expensive, and laborious journey to 
Jondon, merely at the instigation of a dream. 
‘fle suppressed, however, bis name and resi- 
dence, from a vague apprehension, that such 
disclosure might by possibility expose him to 
ridicule, or to some other unpleasant conse- 


The quaker heard this strange confession 
much surprise, and then replied with great 
plemnity. ‘It strikes me with astonishment, 
good friend, that a man of thy decent and 
qober appearance should have come a journey 
oftwo or three hundred miles on such an er- 
yand as this! 1 thought such vain imaginations 
and weak superstitions had long since been 
eschewed by all men of sense, and abandoned 
tochildren and old women. It is deplorable 
fothink that thy parents and instructors did 
not take care to root out all such idle fancies 
inearly life, and then wisdom might peradven- 
fore have come with years and experience. 
However,’ continued he, ‘it does not become 
me to erect mine horn aloft, nor look down 
np the weak and ignorant, because my own 
Jothas fallen in better places. If have been 
hitherto enabled to turn aside from all such 
vain devices, is it not because, having been 
brought up, as it were, at the feet of Gamailiel, 
[have learnt from the lessons of a wise father 
the ways of truth and soberness? And yet,’ 
added he, smiling, at Christopher, ‘I can as- 
sure,thee, friend, that if I have constanily kept 
¢lear of all such delusions, it has not been for 
Jack of temptation. I have, all my life long, 
been a great dreamer, and often my midnight 
isions have been 80 expross aud eurprising, 
that it has required the strong arm of truth 
and reason to resist their allurements. Even 
this very last night, I was beset with this temp- 
tation. 1 dreamed that an elderly man, in a 


suff brown coat, with a pen stuck behind his} 


ear, came to my bedside, and told me, that if J 
want intu a back garden, belonging to an an- 
cient castle in Yorkshire, and dug the ground 
Under the stone seat of an old Gothic suminer 
house, I should find a great treasure. Now,’ 
Continued he, with a look of conscious superi- 
ority, ‘ if I had been as foolish as thou, I might 
have neglected my business, and set off ona 
toilsome journey, in search of this imaginary 
treasure.’ 
far thought the good quaker’s harangue rather 
- prosing and tedious, began to prick up his ears, 
as theancient poets express it; for he was well 
‘Aware, that there was exactly such an old 
slmmer house as this, in a retired garden, in 
the grounds of Lounsborough Castle. His 
COuntenance betrayed a visible agitation; but 
unately he stood in a dark part of the shop, 
Where the light did not fall upon his face. He! 
‘ould hardly forbear shouting with exultation ; 
but, by a violent effort, he suppressed his emo- | 
tion, and replied as indifferently as he could, 
that it was true he had been guilty of great) 
weakness, but he hoped he should be wiser for 
the future. 
It is useless to say that Kester treasured up 
is momentous information carefully in his 
mind, and soon after took Jeave of his valuable 
‘friend. ‘We shall soon see,’ thought he ex- 
| Ultingly, * which of us two is the wisest man in 
generation.’ The next day he took his 
departure for Yorkshire, and in about a week 
Teached his home in safety. On the very night 
» Of his arrival, he dismissed his family to bed in 
Rood time, telling them that he had some ac- 
Sounts to settle, which required him to be 
When the household was all sunk in 
a spade and a lantern, and re- 





Here Kester Hobson, who had thus 


and after digging about three feet deep, he felt 
the spade strike against some hard substance. 
His nerves were all agitation,—but he went on, 
and soon drew out a large earthen jar, of the 
capacity of about half a bushel, fastened with 
a wooden cover. He eagerly broke it open, 
and found it quite filled with the gold coins of 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James the First, and 
Charles the First. He instantly conveyed it 
home, and got it safely locked up in his desk 
without the least appearance of interruption. 
Kester Hobson’s wife was, like himself, 
famous for prudence and reserve;—and to her 
therefore, but not to his daughter, he deter- 
mined to reveal the secret. They used their 
treasure cautiously and discreetly, so as_ to 
avoid particular remark or conjecture; and he 
often laughs in bis sleeve at the good quaker’s 
sage discourse, and airs of lofty superiority. 
He thought himself dispensed from making any 
disclosure to his noble master, for, though a 
man of fair character, and reasonably honest 
when temptation did not press him too hard, 
yet on the present occasion, he thought all be 
had got was the fair reward of his own acute- 
ness and perseverance. J. M. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
By N. P. Willis. 


I Jove to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself that I am not old 
And my locks are not yet gray: 

For it stirs the blood of an old man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 














| I have walked the world for fourscore years, 
And they say that I am old 
| That my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
| And my years are well nigh told; 
‘It is very true—it is very true— 
I’m old and I “bide my time’— 
But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. . 


Play on! play on! I'am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing; 

I hide with you iu the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


Iam willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go, 

For the world, at best, is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay. 

ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

‘There is an eventide is human life; a sea» 

son when the eye becomes dim and the strength 


shed upon the human head its prophetic snows. 


most analogous; and which it becomes, and 


decays, and when the winter of age begins to 
It is the season of life when the Autumn is the 


much it would profit you, my elder brethern, 
to mark instrnctions which the season brings. 
‘The spring and summer of your days are gone, 
and with them you have entered upon the 
autumn of your beipng—and whatever may 
have been the profession of your spring, or 


beneficence of Heaven affords you, in which 
you may meditate upon the past and future, 
and repose yourself for the mighty change 
which you are soon to undergo. 

“It is now you may understand the magnifi- 
cent language of Heaven—it mingles its voice 
with that of Revelation—it summons you in 
these hours when the leaves fall and the win- 
ter is gathering, to that evening study which 
the mercy of Heaven has provided in the book 
of salvation. And while the shadowy valley 
opens, which leads to the abode of death, it 
speaks of that love which can conduct to those 
green pastures and those still waters, where 
there is an eternal spring for the children of 
God.” 





From the Forget Me Not, 
THE SCULPTURED CHILDREN. 
On Chantrey’s Monument at Litchfield. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 
Thus lay 
The gentle babes, thus girdling one another 
Within their alabaster innocent arms. 


Fair images of sleep! 

Hallow’d, and soft, and deep! 

On whose calm lids the dreamy quiet lies, 
Like moonlight on shut bells 

Of flowers in mossy dells, 

Fill’d with the hush of night and summer skies; 


How many hearts have felt 

Your silent beauty melt 

Their strength to gushirg tenderness away! 
How many sudden tears, 

From depths of buried years 

All freshly bursting, have confess’d your sway? 


Tiow many eyes will shed 

Still, o’er your marble bed, 

Such drops, from Memory’s troubled fountains 
wrung! 

While hope hath blights to bear, 

While love breathes mortal air, 

While roses perish ere to glory sprung. 


Yet, from a voiceless home, 

If some sad mother come 

To bend and linger o’er your lovely rest; 
As o’er the cheek’s warm glow, 

And the soft breathings low 

Of babes, that grew and faded on her breast; 


If then the dovelike tone 
Of those faint murmurs gone, 
O’er her sick sense too piercingly return; 
If for the soft bright hair, 
And brow and bosom fair, 
And life, now dust, her soul too deeply yearn; 


O gentlest forms! entwin’d 
Like tendrils, which the wind 
May wave, so clasp’d, but never can unlink; 
Send from your calm profound 
A still small voice, a sound 
Of hope, forbidding that lone heart to sink. 


By all the pure, meek mind 
In all your pale beauty shrined, 
By childhood’s love—too bright a bloom to die! 
O’er her worn spirit shed, 
O fairest, holiest Dead! 
The Faith, Trust, Light, of Immortality! 





A sporting gentleman, passing by a house, 
observed on the door, the seperate name of a 
physician and surgeon, and faceiiousiy re- 
marked that the circumstance put him in mind 








paired ‘in silence to the old summer house. He 


the warm temperament of your summer, there 
amo ed the stone seat, took up the pavement,’ is yet.a season of stillness or solitude which the 


of a double barrelled gun, for if the one MissER 
the other was sure to KILL. 
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RUSSIAN MANNERS. grand saloon to the library, from the library to ORIGINAL ESSAY even 
: 4 j _ | the picture hall, from the pictures to the cabi- j woul 
An amusing aneedote illustrative of Russian | net of gems, through the variety of apart- FOR THE PHIDAPELERIA SOUVENIR, Thai 
manners is told by a gentleman who had re-| ments which had. been prepared for the grati- DULCE EST MEMINISSE. N 
cently travelled in the north of Europe. An| fication of a refined and luxuriant taste, until confi 
officer in the prime of manhood, of high rank | at length he observed that of those who had at- | Tate nam 
in the 7 anaoncrg was ap} ce by the em-| tended him, tnere were only six who remained, | DEDICATED To My YOUNG FRIEND L. EB. W, R “ 
peror Alexender, tothe command of a remote} all the nearest blood relations of the Count. — lio ; 
province of the empire. On his arrival at the| His ease of manner continued, and be moved | PP bedbatcd oe Sighs 97m es gh r the B caut 
chief town of his government, he was visited | forward with them towards the cabinet of min- to the pane: of ‘ : onth : At the a that 
by the nobility and great officers of the dis- | erals when, as he was passing through a smaller | c h i 3 J sey . i ne ee * popu 
ee SE . aie eighteen, there were few wilder or more al 
trict, and among the rest by a certain Count,| apartment the doors were suddenly shut and | thoughtless Freshmen in the University thanf thin 
whom he recognised as one of his old class-| fastened, and his bands bound at once, without wis. A kind father sup lied liberally cal ale life. 
mates at a military school, where they had part-| the slightest notice of the intention. His doubt | wid Sree is vace : as ¥imetine excited ua 
ed in hostility, on account of an insult received | then became a very unsatisfactory certainty. | its ' evar ~diisi peed ar gmp : tros} 
by the Count, which he had not courage -I The C ele Calls gute ‘Y: | by the approbation of My teachers. These upbs 
y ount, a dot ge to re-) The Count proclaimed his hatred, reminded | «here haleyon days. Even pow | revert to : 
sent. Ofall the visitors, this Count was the | him of their ancient quarrel, aud proceeded | them with the same doating fondness that a 1“ 
most overpowering in his civilities. Meeting the} with the assistance of his kinsman to strip the | miser revards his hoarded wealth, and the mem- 
Governor as one whom he had never seen be-| back of his enemy, and to inflict a severe fla- | ory of them is like the music of Carvl, “sore lear 
fore he endeavoured to give the unpression that] vellation upon his naked body. ee : .< el Her 
they had always been strangers to each other.| Afte ifying their malignit i isha: ate rap Nata oo feat 
A Sao: angled — ‘| Alter gratifying their maligoity with thisin- | At this time, a circumstance occurred to me fd 
To “4 casted pe he spoke as if he a re-| fliction, the Count and bis kinsmen directed | which made adeep impression on my mind - 
membrance of his person cr name, and played| their guest to return to the dancing room, and | ap, ‘ : CS, eye eo j 
his part so well, that the former was binelt display his diserace tothe company, by dane- se ae beng athe ES giving i = men 
Ly ilk espana ; displa} gr >t ys by veight on my actions, I have been spared thus is 
convinced that the youthful quarrel had esca- ing till supper time. The Governor, who had | far many of the “ills to which flesh is heir to.” rete 
ped his recollection. Inowing, however, the} not from the first betrayed the slightest expres- That it may be of ‘ort ine to the young and ne 
duration of a Russian resentment, the governor] sion of suffering, walked with a firm step, and f. - rho’read Brin Pa Sa A a excl 
. 2 my, " > CN is: Piles sane | fair who read your usetul and interesting paper, who 
prudently resolved to be upoo his guard. Still] ina manner not in the Jeast coufused,,to the | I now give it to the world. The navigator | 
every thing continued to proceed smootbly,and ball room, and accosting one of the ladies de- who in his voyage, may ‘dave id Sanat danger ted 
the smilies and civilities of the Count continued | sired the boner of her hand for the dance. | rock: on whose frichful bar, nd wile absorve de. a 
to be lavished upon his old enemy, and nothing | The lady only laughed in his face. He tried career tag nb 2 pha young and un- rend 
occurred to awaken suspicion or to cloud their} another and another with the same success. | experienced he discharees much of his duty h 
mutual courtesies. At length the Count ap-| The shrill voice of female derision, and sneers, | ® his maker wie his fellow men by pointing out a 
pointed a day for giving a great fele at hiscas-|and jests and ridicule, were heard in every this hes ait narrating the manner by whith a 
tle. The Castle was situated on a rough and ry part of the apartment, ‘coward and cow- | be-avolded it oe : 4 Mili 
difficult tract of country, protected by moun-| kin’ and a variety of other delightful jux-| yf wall just Defore our spring vacation. I was ee 
tainous defiles, yet but a few miles distant from ta-epithets, were bandied about with great! sitting alone in my study, and my imarination 
the head quarters of the Governor. To this alacrity. Still the composure of the high bred | anticipating the joyful vizit I was about to make T 
castle his excellency was invited, toattend the| Governor, was imperturbable. tle» had now | to my beloved Carolina, when my friend Tho- ft 
feast, which was to be adorned with all the| asked the hand of ey: ry lady in the room but | mas R. entered. Memory still delights to re- o- 
splendors and magnificence of the Russian no-| one, whom he had purposely omitted till the | eal} his pleasing features. Although it has been seag 
blesse. He accepted the invitation, but after} last, for she was the lovelicst of them all, and long since, and the high blue ridge now rises to “y 
he had done‘so, was visited by certain doubts! hada sweet and compassionate expression of divide us, I still recollect the ‘hae blue eye pt 
as to the sincerity of his host, notwithstanding! countenance, and did not juin in tie general! which sparkled with pleasure, when we met. : tt 
the complete oblivion to which a period of laugh, and looked as if she could not havethe| f{eextended towards me bis hand in friendly om 
twenty years, had apparently consigned the re-| heart to wound the feelings of aslave. To this cordiality, and insisted on my accompanying reg 
sentment of the Count. He took the precau-| lady he now advanced and begged tliat she| him to the adjacent field to gather strawberries. aon 
tion therefore, to ordera body of dragoons,| would honour him, so much as to be his part-|{ consented. When we reached the field, we of t 
twenty of whom should be provided with stir-| nerin the merry ring. She consented, and separated, in order more completely to obtain ms 
rup leathers, or leather thongs, to fullow him|he had justled her to commence the waltz,!| the object of our pursuit. Even at this distant it 
privately, and when the clock should ‘strike 9,| when as his features were beginning for the period, when the cloud of years has darkened ye 
toclose round the castle, while the subaltern| first time to assume an appearance of anxiety, | the period of many other circumstances, I yet rt 
officer in command, proceeded to report himself} the clock struck nine. He listened a moment— remember the feelings I cherished on the ote men 
to him, wherever he might be. To this officer,| he heard nothing—his features grew darker— casion. Fortune seemed uupropitious. She led oe 
the orders were strict. No matter when, how, | he listened again, and the heavy tramp of a| my steps “lingering and slow” to | laces where Bat 
or about what, the Governor might be engag- dragoon’s footsteps greeted his ear. Present-| the sweet bélar and may flower grew in wild ite 
ed, when the clock struck nine, the officer ly, in marched the fierce and whiskered subal- profusion, but not a sing |< strawberry could be vict 
must be in his presence and ready to receive his| tern, taking his way throug! the bevy of ladies | discerned by the severest scrutiny. Wearied ot 
commands. After giving these orders the} and gay noblemen, who shrunk from him in| with my exertion, | was about to abandon the and 
Governor repaired to the fete. He was re-| breatbless silence, he proceeded to his master, pursuit, when I discovered the appearance of fore 
ceived with great politeness and greeted with] and making his military salute, awaited his or-| Levendhcensliaiy halfhid by the surrounding enc 
even oriental magnificence. Barbaric pearl|ders. Tien for. the first time; the Governor’s| foliace. With all the earerness of the youth I lair: 
and gold were literally showered upon the} manner changed entirely. His shout rang extended my hand towards it—and time has The 
splendid draperies of the ample halls, and the | loud and free. ‘‘Letno one leaye the Castle; net effaced the disagreeable sensations, when The 
dresses of the ladies glittered with Jewelry. | guard every gate. Let twenty dragoons ad-|[ founda large red leaf had occupied the place gaz 
Rich music formed 9 concert of horns (on| vance with their weapons to the room.” Then| of the expectant strawberry. This cruelly dis- tar 
which each performer is taught to sound only a| turning to the lady who had consented to dance appointed that ‘sickness of heart’ which is the The 
single note, so that there must be as many per-| with him, he committed her to the charge of consequence of ‘hope deferred’ made me leave whi 
formers as there notes in the gamut, in order to} an officer, to be led to her carriage and sent my friend still engaged, and retrace my steps par 
play a single tune, and an immense number to| home with the greatest respect. For the rest! The loneliness of the walls caused me to re- Bre 
compose a band) was pouring forth its inspir-|of the company, ladies and gentlemen, they | lect, and reflection led me into a train of the 
ing harmony. Plumes were nodding,’ bright} were stripped by the dragoons and flogged thought that entirely absorbed this trivial dis- anc 
eyes were glancing, generous wioes were| without reserve, with the stirrup leathers. Af-|aster, . I reflected on the condition of my fel- of 
sparkling, every thing was in accordance with | ter undergoing this discipline, they were com-|low men, and I considered how many there dar 
festivity and joy. Still the Governor observed | peiled to dance till supper time, for the gratifi- | were ailen after a long and tedious pursuit, had I 
that of all the guests, whetber ladies or noble- | cation of the Governor, who had already been } like me, not gained what they anticipated, but [> the 
men, no one was present who was not connect- | exhorted by them togo through the same ex-| in their sorrow they lamented ‘That they found try 
ed by blood or marriage, with the lord of the|ercise for their own particular amusement. nothing but a leaf.” 
castle. He gave himself up to the fascination} After the dance was done, the Governor de- The splendid visions which inflame the imag- § ne: 
of the scene, however, enjoyed the splendid ar- } parted, telling the ‘company that he hoped they | ination of youth, should they ever.be realized 4 
rangements, suffered himself to be led from the' were well satisfied with their entertainment, would be vain, idle and unsatisfactory 3 1 
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i i em, like Woolsey he |80- Their love like their hate, stopped not on 
tod pee Patan Raa of the vost ithis side of the grave. But where are they? 
mal esq |Where are the villages, and warriors, and 
ay ie youth alone is this mistaken notion | youth? The sachems and the tribes? The 
confined. Observe the ardent politician, whose hunters and their families? They have perish- 

e has already sounded beyond the confines ‘ed. 


| did not precipitate the evil days. Their aim 
| was peace, their object was the propagation of 
Christianity. Judge Slory. 


The following is am account gives at the 





They are consumed. The wasting pesti-|time of the passage of the steam boat to Alba- 


° 7 ‘ Y 2 807.— 
ofthis little ‘‘pent up Utica,” see him toiling | lence has not alone done the mighty work. No,| ny, in the year 1807 


encountering every ill, braving every pre-|—nor famine, nor war, There has been a 
© caution for what? To gain the fleeting praise | mightier, a moral canker, which hath eaten in- 
that lives on men’s tongues. To propitiate that | to their heart-cores—a plague which the touch 
‘ pular breeze, under whose influence he|ocf the white man communicated—a poison, 
thinks will waft him safely over the ocean of | which betrayed them into a lingering ruin. 
life. His expectations are vain. The longest | The winds of the Atlantic fan not a single re- 
life spent this way, will affurd no pleasing re- | gion, which they may now call their own. Al- 
trospect. But the remembrance will cause the ready the last feeble remnants of the race are 
unbappy suilerer to exclaim, ‘1 have sought | preparing for their journey beyond the Missis- 
the strawberry, butfound.only a leaf.” | sipp®. I see them leave their miserable homes, 
Would that my young friends would hut the aged, the helpless, the women, the warriors, 
Jearnin some other school but experience. | ‘few and faint, yet fearless still.” The smoke 
Her lessons are often costly. The price is of- | no longer curls round ticir lowly cabins. They 
fen not less than anguish of soul and writhings | move on with a slow, unste a ly step. The 
of despair. Could they butdivest that phan-| white man is upon their heels, fur terror or des- 
tom pleasure of her meretricious enchant-| patch; but they need him not. They cast a 
ments, they would seldom grieve at their time) glance upon the graves of their fathers. They 
mispent, anguish ef heart would seldo n be shed no tears; they utter no cries; they 
felt, nor would they at the close of a long life| no groans. There is somethiug in their hearts, 
exclaim, ‘I found nothing but a leaf.” Those| which passes speech. There is somethiag in 
who may read this, may see the moral this es-| their looks, not of vengeance or 
say intends to convey. The delusive glare that | but of hard necessity, which stifles both; which 
mapy will assuine, may” tend to lead them es-|h is no aim or method. Itis courage absorb 
tray. Butlet them not be mistaken, The} ed in despair. They linger but fora moment. 
wisdom of this world cannot guide to any real, Their look is onward. They have passed the 
happiness. It is far inferior to tbat wisdom, | fatal stream. 
the ways of which, the wise man says, ‘are! them,—no never. 
ways of pleasantness and whose paths are) us and them an impassable gulf. 
peace.” PE 
Murfresborough, Hertford Co. .V. C. 


farther, not distant nor unseen. Itis to the 
| general burial ground of their racemr- 

Tae InpIAns.—There is, indeed, inthe fate} Reason as we may, it is impossible not to 
of these unfortunate beings, much to awaken|read in sucha fate, much that we know not 
our sympathy, and much to disturb the sobrie- | how to interpret; much of provocation to cruel 





ed to excuse their own atrocities; much in | for wrong and perfidy; much of pity mingling 
their characters, which betrays us into an in- | with indignation; much of doubt and mis riving 
voluntary admiration. What can be more me- | ag to the past, much of painful reccollections; 
Jancholy than their history? By a law of their | much of dark forebo ling. Philosophy may tell 
nature, they seemed destined toa slow, but} ys, that conquest im other cases has adopted 
sure extinction. Every where, at the approach | the conquered into its own bosom; and thus at 
of the white man, they fade away. We hear|no distant period given them the common 
the rustling of their footsteps, like that of the | privileges of subjects;—but that the red men 


forever. They pass mournfutly by usyand they | yerynature and character they can neither 
return no more. Two centuries 





councils rose in every valley from Hudson’s | communities. 


ountains and the glades. The thick arrows | 
‘nd the deadly tomahawk whistled through the | pressure. A wilderness is essential 
|habits and pursuits. 

\tamed nor ovcrawed, 


to 
forests; andthe hunter’s trace, and the dark 


encampment, startled the wild beasts in their 


heave | 


submission; | 


It shall never be repassed by | 
Yet there lies not between | 
They know, | 
and feel, that there is for them still one remove | 


ety of our judgment; much which may be urg- | deeds and deep resentments; muel of apology | 


withered leaves of autumn, and they are gone | are incapable of such assimilation. By their 


ago, the | unite themselves with civil institutions, nor ae 

smoke of their wigwams and the fires of their | with safety be allowed to remain as distinct | when one of them stepped ap So Hart. 
Policy may suggest, that their 
Bay to the farthest Florida, from the ocean to | ferocious passions, their independent spirit, and | 
the Mississippi and the lakes, The shouts of| their wandering life, disdain the restraints of | 
victory and the war-dance rung through the | society, that they will submit to superior force 
only, while it chains them to the earth by its 
’ their 
They can neither be 
They. subsist by war 


«‘ She exciied the astonishment of the in- 


| habitants on the shores of the Hudson, many 


lof whom, had not even heard of an enginé 
much less of a steam boat,—She was described 
| by some who had indistinctly seen her pass in 
| the night as a monster moving on the waters, 
| defying the tide and breathing flames & smoke. 
Her volumes of smoke and fires, by night at- 
tracted the attention of the crews of oth ese 











isels. Notwithstanding, the wind and tide were 
adverse to its progress they saw with astonish- 
ment that it was rapidly approaching tl and 


when it came so near, that the noise of the 

machinery and paddles was heard the crews in 

| some instances sunk beneath their decks fr 

the terrific sight and left their vessels to go 0 

shore, while others prostrated themselves an 

besought Providence to protect them fromm tl 

approaches of the horrible monster, which 

marchingon the tides, and lighting its p: 
: : . : 

by the fire which it vomited! ! 1? 

All this toois place not in regions explore 
| by ** Sinbad” the sailor, but on the river Ii 
son twenty one years ago. 
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FOR THE 
INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


During the Indian wars, in New England, i 
was customary far those who laboured at a dis- 
tance from home, to go out in companies, and 
work for each other alternately. In the towa 
of Farmington, one Hart, a bold man, and an 
expert marks-man, scorned the idea of being 
afraid of Indians. He, thefore went ont alone, 
ja mile from home, to hoe his corn, 7 

ever, kept his gun always within re: 
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now - 


and 


removed it from time to time, and hoed around 
| it. While he was thus at work, there came a 
| Pheasant, and sat upon a solitary iree, that 
stood in his field. Hart took up his gun, look- 
ed every way, took out his powder horn, put a 
bullet in bis mouth, and shotaf the bird. He 


loaded again in an instant, and thought no 
| more of the matter.— After the close oi the war 
‘some Indians were passing through the town 
“IT see 
jyou ‘fore now.” ‘ When did you see me” 
says Hart, ‘*Dont you know you hoe corn, 
way dowm by de river? you hoe little ways 
den you move your gun. Well, 1 dare too, I 
see you shoot bird, you shoot well you-toad 
| quick. I say, by an by, [ shoot Ino ill you, 


Whoh!” (Putting a finger to eittier side of his 
head to show how Harts bullet would have 


gone through) «¢ | po shoot, I lie stili.”’ 






lairs. The warriors stood forth in their glory, 
The young listened to the songs of other days. 


gazed on the scene with warm hopes of the fu- | 
ture. The aged sat down; but they wept not. 
They should soon be at rest in fairer regions, 
where the Great Spirit dwelt, in a hope pre- 
pared for the brave beyond the western skies. 
Braver men never lived; truer men never drew 
the bow. They had courage, and fortitude, 
and sagacity, and perseverance, beyond most 
of the human race. They shrunk from no 
gee and they feared no hardships. 

If they had the vices of savage life, they bad 
P the virtues also. They were true to their coun- 





The mothers played with their infants, and|r 





or hunting, and the game of the forest is re- | 
linquished only for the nobler game of man. } 
he question, therefore, is necessarily redu- 
ced tothe consideration, whether the country 
itself shall be abandoned by civilized man, or! ¥ | Spee : : 
tnaintained by his sword as the right of the gs > me there lig: the. aaah - 

| You’ll lose your head—but that’s not all— 
mh ae be so, perhaps, ia the wisdom of For were thatall, there’s nothing in it. 

? ss _-* | 

Providence, it must be 80, I pretend not to! Go; shun the spot of flattering art. 
comprehend, or solve, sch difficulties. But) Where nature, too, conspire to blind you; 
neither philosophy no¢ policy can shut the} Or else you "ll find when you depart, 
feelings of nature. umanity must continue} You've left both head and heart behind you. 
to sigh at the constant sacrifices of this bold but | 
wasting race. And Religion, if she may not} The remedy for injuries is not to remember 
blush atthe deed, must,as she sees the suc-| them. 





ON A LADY, 
Who quickly look off any one’s head in tie s 
Let her abode your soul appal, 


hade. 








try, their friends, and their homes. If they for- 





gave not injury, neither did they forgetelss 
ness. If their vengeance was tery 
Adelity and generosity were ude 












e victims depart, cling to the altar with; Bea friend to yourself and others will. 
Arooping heart,and mourn over a destiny! Be nota Baker, if your head be of butter. 


without hope and withoutexample. Beware of enemies reconciled, and meat 
Let our consolation be, that our forefathers ' twice boiled..,, 
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From the Forget Me Not, for 1829. 
THE HOURI. A PERSIAN TALE. 
| 


~pr By thelate Henry Neale, Esq. 


Tn the 414th year of the Hegira, Shah Abbas 
Selim reigned in the kingdom of Iraun. He. 
was a young and an accomplished prince, who 
had distingnished himself alike by his valour in 
the field and by his wisdom in the cabinet 
Justice was fairly and equally admininistered 
throughout his dominions; the nation grew 
wealtby and prosperous under his sway; and 
the neighbouring potentates, all of whom either 
feared his power or admired his character, were 
ambitious of being numbered among the friends 
and allies of Abbas Selim. Amidst all these 
advantages, a tendency to pensiveness and me- 
lancholy, which had very early marked his dis- 
position, began to assume an absolute dominion 
over him. He avoided the pleasures of the 
chase, the banquet, and the harem, and wouid 
shut himse!f up for days and weeks in his libra- 
ry (the most valuable and extensive collection | 
of oriental literature extant,) where he passed 
his time principally in the study of the occult 
sciences, and in the perusal of the works of the 
. Magians and theastrologers. One of the most 
=. remarkable features of his character was the 
indifference with which he regarded the beau- 
tiful females, Circassians, Georgians, and 
Franks, who thronged his court, and tasked 
their talents and charms to the utmost to find 
favour in the eyes of the Shah. Exclamations 
of fondness for some unknown object would, 
nevertheless, often burst from his lips in the 
midst of his profoundest reveries; and, during 
his slumbers, be was frequently heard to mur- 
mur expressions of the most passionate love. 





And when the moon-beams softly fall 

On hill, and tow’r, and flow’r-crowned wall, 
Methinks the patriarch’s dream I see— 
The steps that lead to Heaven and thee. 


I’ve heard thee wake, with touch refined, 
The viewless harp-striogs of the wind, 
When on my ears their soft tones fell, 
Sweet as the voice of Israfel.* 

I’ve seen thee, midst the lightning’s sheen, 
Lift up for me heaven’s cloudy screen, 
And give one glimpse, one transient glare, 
Of the full blaze of glory there. 


Oft midst my wanderings wild and wide, 

| know that thou art by my side; 

For flow’rs breathe sweeter ’neath thy tread; 
And suns burn brighter o’er thy head; 

And though thy steps so noiseless steal, 
And though thou ne’er thy form reveal, 
My throbbing heart and pulses high 

rell me, sweet spirit, thou art nigh. 


Oh, for the hour, thie happy hour, 

When Azrael’s + wings shall to thy bow’r 
Bear my enfranchised soul away, 
Unfetter’d with these chains of clay! 

For whet is he whom men so fear, 
Azrael, the solemn, and severe; 

What but the white-robed priest is he, 
Whoweds my happy soul to thee? 


Then shall we rest in bowers that bloom 
With more than Araby’s perfume, 

And gaze on scenes so fair and bright, 
Thought never soar’d so proud a height; 
And list to many a sweeter note 

Than swells th’ enamour’d bulbul’s throat: 
And one melodious Ziraleet; 

Through heaven’s eternal ycar repeat. 








Such of his subjects whose offices placed him 
near his person were deeply afilicted at the 
symptoms which they observed, and feared that 
they indicated an aberration of reason; but 
when called to give any directions, or take any 
step for the management of the affairs of the 
nation, he still exhibited his wonted sagacity 
and wisdom, arid excited the praise and wonder 
of all. 

He had been lately observed to hold long 

and frequent consultations with the Magians. 
The kingdom had beeu scoured from east to 
west in search of the most skilful and learned 
‘men of thisclass; but whatever were the ques- 
tions which Abbas Selim propounded, it seemed 
that none of them could give satisfactory an- 
swers. His melancholy deepened, and his 
fine manly form was daily wasting under the 
influence of some unknown malady. “The on- 
ly occupations which seemed at all to soothe 
him were singing and playing on his dulcimer. 
The tunéswere described, by those who some- 
times contrived te catch a few notes of them, 
to be singularly wild and original, and such as 
they had never heard before. A courtier, 
more daring than the rest, once ventured so 
near the royal privacy as to be able to distin- 
guish the words of asong, which were to the 
following effect : 


Sweet spirit ! n2’er did I behold 

Thy ivory neck, thy locks of gold; 

Or gaze into thy full dark eye; 

Or on thy snowy bosom lie; 

Or take in mise thy sma!l white hand; 
Or bask beneath thy smiling bland; 
Or walk, enraptured, by the side 

Of thee, my own immortal bride! 


TI seé thee not; yet oft I hear 

Thy soft voice whispering in my ear; 
And, when the evening breeze I seek, 
I feel thy kiss upon my cheek; 


. 


One evening, when the Shah was thus occu- 
| pied, his prime minister and favourite, Prince 
| Ismael, introduced into his apartment a vene- 
|rable man, whose white hair, Jong flowing 
| beard, and wan and melancholy but highly in- 
| tectual features, failed not to arrest the atten- 
| tion and command the respect of all who beheld 
|him. His garments were plain and simple, 
| even to coarseness, but he was decorated with 
jewels, apparently cf considerable value, and 
he bore along white wandin his hand. “I 
have at length, oh king!” said the minister, 
‘“‘met with the famous Achmet Hassan, who 
professses, that ifit be in the power of any 
mortal to procure the gratification of your high- 
ness’ wishes, the power resides in him.” 
‘‘Let him enter.” said the Shah, The minis- 
ter made an obeisance, introduced the sage, 
and retired. 
“Old man,”’ said Abbas Shah, “thou know- 
est wherefore | have sought thee, and what I 
have desired of thee?” 
Prince,” said Achmet, “thou wouldst see 
the houri, the queen of thy bower of paradise; 
her who, in preference to all the other dark- 
eyed daughters of heaven, will greet thee 
there, and shall be thy chosen companion. in 
those blissful regions.” 
“Thou sayest it,” said the Shah. ‘Can thy 
boasted art procure me a sight, be it even 
transitory as the lightning’s flash, of that hea- 
venly being?” 
“King of Iraun,” said the sage, ‘tthe hea- 
venly houris are of two. different natures: They 
are, for the most part, of a peculiar crea- 
tion formed to inhabit those bowers; but a few 


| 
| 


this lower world, who, after death, are endow- 
ed with tenfold charms, which surpass even 


are sinless and beautiful virgins, natives of 





these of the native daughters of paradise, jg, 
thy immortal bride be the former nature, she 
is beyond the reach of my art; bnt if she bg 
of the latter, and have not get quitted oy 
world, I can call her spirit before thee, ang 
thine eyes may be gratificd by gazing Upon 
her, although it will be only for a mom 
transitory, as thou hast said, as the li htning'’s 
flash.” ¥ a 
“Try, then, thy potent art,”’ said the pringe, 
“Thou bast wound up my spirit toa pitch of 
intense desire. Jet me gaze upon her, if it 
be but for an instant. 

“Prince,” said the sage, fixing his dark 
bright eye upon the Shah, ‘hope not to possess 
her upon earth. .Any attempt at discovering 
her abode, or making . her thy own, will be 
disastrous to you both. Promise me that thoy 
will not think of any such enterprise. 

“I promise thee any thing—every thing. 
Bot haste thee, good Achmet, haste thee} for 
my heart is full, even to overflowing.” 

The sage then with his wand described a 
circle round the prince, within which he placed 
several boxes of frankincense and other pre- 
cious spices, and afterwards kindled them. A 
light thin cloud of the most odorous fragrance 
began to diffuse itself over the apartment. Ach- 
met bowed his head to the ground repeatedly 
during this ceremony, and waved his wand, ut- 
tering many sounds in a language with which 
the Shah was unacquainted. At length, as the 
cloud began to grow rather dense, the old man 
drew himself up to his utmost height, leaned bis 
right hand on bis wand, which he rested on the 
floor, and, in a low, solemn tone, uttered an in- 
cavtation, which seemed to be a metrical com- 
position, but wasin the same unknown lan- 
guage. Itlasted several minutes; and while 
the old raan was pronouncing it, the cloud, 
which was spread over the whole apartment, 
seemed gradually gathering together, and 
forming a condensed body. An unnatural but 
very brilliant light pervaded the chamber, and 
the cloud was seen resolving itself into the 
resemblance of a human shape, until at length 
the prince saw, or fancied that he saw, a beau- 
tiful female standing, before him. His own 
surprise was not greater, than that of the old 
man, who gazed upon the phantom he had rais- 
ed, and trembled ashe gazed. It appeared to 
be a young female, about fifteen yews of age. 
She was tall, and her form exhibited the most 
wonderful symmetry. Her eyes were large, 
bright, and black. Her a was as 
though it had borrowed the combiffed hues of 
the ruby and the pearl, being of an exquisite 
white and red. Her lips and her teeth each. 
exhibited one of these colours in perfection, 
and her long dark hair was crowned with flow- 
ers, and flowed in glossy ringlets down to her 
waist. She was dressed in a long flowing robe 
of dazzling whiteness: she neither moved nor 
spoke, only once the prince thought that she 
smiled upon him, and then the figure instantly 
vanished, the preternatural light left the apart- 
ment, and the mild moonbeams again streamed 
through the open lattices. 

Before the exclamation of joy which was 
formed in the prince’s bosom could reach his 
lips, it was changed into a yell of disappoint- 
ment. ‘Old man,” he said, “thou triflest with 
me—thou hast presented this vision to my eyes 
only that thou mightst withdraw it immediate: 









ly. Call backs that lovely form, or, by Mahom- 
et! thou shalt exchange thy head for the privi- 
lege thou hast chosen to exercise of tormenting 




















*The angel of musics 
+The angel of death, 
{4 song of rejoicing. 
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Abbas Selim.” - “7 , we 

‘sls itthus,'oh king!” said Achmet, “that 
dest ibe efforts made e thy faitbfal, 
vy Wishes? I have tasked 
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| @Then I'll scour all Iraun, Pll despatch|the room; the cloud became gradually con-| groom. 
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to its utmost extent: tocall back that visi-|my hands a sketch for a female portrait, in | celebration of these unexpected nuptials, 
or to present it again to thine eyes, is be-| which, I recognised your features.’ Heavily and falteringly he pronounced the 
my skill.” ‘Itis but a few days ago,’ said she, ‘that I| rites, which were just on the ‘point of being 
“But she lives—she breathes—she is an in-|had an extraordinary dream. Methought I was concluded, when a man rushed into the mosque, 
habitant of this world!” said the prince. in an apartment of surprising extent and mag-| and, with frantic and threatening gestures, 
«Even so,” returned the other. nificence. A cloud of fragrant odours filled} placed himself between the bride and bride- 
‘ It was Achmet Hassan. 
aries all over the world, that wherever she |densed, and then assumed the form ofa young| ‘‘Forbear, forbear!” he cried, ‘or Allah’s 
emay be brought hither to fill up the va-|man of most majestic form and handsome fea- | curse light on you!” 
faum in my heart, and to share the throne of|tures. Although I had never the seen the| ‘It is the traitorous Magian,’ said the Shah. 
‘Abbas Selim!” Shah, I soon knew, by his pale, proud brow, so ‘Villain! wouldst thou beard thy sovereign at 
“The instant,” said Achmet, “that your|sad and yet so beautiful, his bright, sparkling | the nuptial hour?” sae 
highness’s eyes meet hers, her fate is sealed. | blue eye, his tall, stately form, and his regal| As hespoke, he unsheathed his scimitar, and 
“She will not long remain an inhabitant of this! gait, that this could be none other than Abbas| rushed towards Achmet. ‘Save him! spare him!’ 
‘world. It is written in the Book of Fate that | Selim. He smiled sweetly upon me—he took | shrieked the bride; ‘it is my father! and rush- 
she shall not be the bride of mortal man.” | my hand in his, and as his lips approached mine| ing between them, the Sbah’s weapon pierced 
“Death, traitor!” said the monarch; ‘tam ||T wolse, and saw only the cold sunbeams gild-| her to the heart, and she sunk lifeless*to the 
pot the Shah? who shall gainsay my will’—|ing my chamber. earth. : 
what shall oppose it?” | ‘Sweet Selima! why have I never heard of| . All were struck mute and motionless with 
“The will of Heaven!” replied the sage |this before? | horror at this fatal event. When they had 
‘I told it all: to my father,’ she said; ‘but he | somewhat recovered from their stupor, every 














imly. ‘‘The irrevocable decrees of destiny.” | ' 
* #Away! avaunt! thou drivelling idiot!” said, frowned upon me, aod bade me think of it no| eye was fixed upon the Shah. Still, and, cold, 
Selim, ‘‘let me not see thee more!” |more, and to tell my dream to no one. But} and silent as a statue, he occupied the same 

The Shah’s maladies, both mental and bodi- |so strange a message has made me violate ‘his| place as at the moment of this fearful catas- 
jy, increased alarmingly after this event. The | command. Thave thought of nothing but Ab-| trophe. His eyes glared fixedly and unmean- 
lovely phantoin haunted him sleeping and wak-' bas Selim since. How happy ought the pation| ingly. His lips and cheeks were of an ashy 
ing. He lost all appetite and strength, and ap- to be whom he governs; and, above all, how| paleness. He returned no answer to the in- 






sngth he bethought himself, that if he could, 
from memory, sketch the features which he had 
beheld, he might possibly thence derive some) 
‘consolation. He possessed some talent for 
drawing—his remembrance of the form and| 
features was most vivid and distinct—and, | 

iding his pencil with his heart rather than his | 


red to be fast sinking into the grave. At|happy the maiden whom he loves!’ 


‘Then art thou, my Selima, supremely hap- 
py,’ said the limner; ‘for of thee is he ena- 
moured tc desperation. Thou must accompa- 
ny me immediately to the palace.’ 

In the mean time the Shah paced his apart- | 
nent in an agony of impatience. ‘Curse on| 
this lingering limuer!’ he exclaimed; ‘has he| 





. . . . . . ° | ° . L. a 
‘band, he succeeded in producing a most extra- |combined with the Magian to drive me dis-| tinued for above a twelvemonth. 


quiries which were made of him, and the im- 
port of which it was evident that he did not 
comprehend, 
had fled from the once highly endowed mind of 
Abbas Selim, and that the reign of one of the 
greatest princes who had ever filled the throne 
of Persia was terminated. 

In a state of listiessness and inanity he con- 
A few apart- 


In fact, it was clear that reason ~ 


ordinary likeness. He then summoned into bis | traction? May every vile peasant press to bis| inents of the palace were all that remained to 
presence a skillful and accomplished limner, in heart the being whom he adores, and am I, the} him of his once mighty empire, and the sceptre 
whose hands he deposited the sketch, and de-|lord of this vast empire, to sigh in vain, an passed into the hands ofiiis brother. His most 
scribing to him the colour of the hair, eyes, | to be continually tormented with faint and mo- faithful and constant attendant was the unhap- 
and complexion, of the original, he desired him | mentary glimpses of the heaven from which 1|py Achmet Hassan, whom he had rendered 
to paint a portrait. |am debarred?’ childless, and on whose bosom he breathed his 

he limner gazed upon the sketch, and lis-| He liad searcely uttered these words, when| latest sigh. Asthe hour of death approached, 
tened to the description with profound attention | the private entrance to his apartment, to which | his intellect seemed to return; buthis malady 
and evident surprise. ‘Surely’ said he, ‘I have jhe had given the painter a passport, opened, | liad so entirely exhausted his strength, that he 
seenher whose features are here delineated. |and his messenger entered, leading his fair| could not utter a syllable. Once, from the mo- 
Indeed they are features which are not easily |companion by the hand. No soover did the | tion of his lips, it was supposed that-he was en- 
Mistaken, for she is beautiful as one of the |monarch’s eyes encounter those of Selima, than| deavouriog to pronounce the name of Selima; 
damsels of Paradise.” |he instantly knew that he was in the real, sub-| then a faint smile illumed his features, while 


‘Sayest thou so?’ said the monarch, itarling 
from his seat, while he tore from bis turban 
fome jewels of inestimable value, which he 
thrust into the painter’s hand. “Knowest thou 
“where to find her?’ 
'. She lives in the southern suburbs,’ answer- 
‘edithe limner. ‘Her name is Selima, and her 
father is a poor but learned mau, who is con- 
Mantly buried in his studies, aud is unconsci- 
ous of the value of the gem whichis hidden 
‘under his humble roof.” 
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» “Haste thee, good Ali, haste thee! bring 

P her hither—let no difficulties or dangers im- 

"pede thee, and there is not a favour in the 
“power of the monarch of Iraun to grant which 
thou shalt ask in vain.’ 

Ali flew rather than ran to the abode of his 
fair friend, in whose welfare he had always tak- 
| @na lively interest. He knocked at the duor, 
! Which was opened by the lovely Selima herself. 

‘Sweet Selima,’ he said, ‘I have strange news 
for thee.’ 
. ‘Speak it then,’ she answered smilingly; ‘be 
| itbad or good, the sooner I hear it the better.’ 
)  ‘Thave a message for thee from the Shah.’ 
_. ‘The Shah!’ she said, and her eyes sparkled 
| With a mysterious expression -of intelligence 
_ 80d wonder; but she did not, extraordinary as 
information, appear to entertain the 
test doubt ofits veracity. ‘Tis wondrous 












true,’ said the limner. -‘He placed in 


|stanlial presence of her whose phantom he had | 
| beheld. 
|bounds, nor will the power of language suf-} 


His wonder and delight knew no 





fice to describe them. He pressed to his 
heart the object for which it had so long 
panted. Health and*strength appeared to be 
suddenly festored to him; new life seemed 
rushing through Lis veins; and bis buoyant step 
and elastic tread seemed to belong-to a world 
less gros@and material thanthat in which he 
dwelt. When the first paroxyst of his rapture 
was over, he summoned the chief imaum inte 
his presence, and gave him orders to follow him 
into the mosque attached to the palace, for the 
purpose of immediately celebrating his nuptials 
with Selima. 

The priest gazed intently on the bride, and 
his features became strangely agitated. The 
will of Abbas Selim,” he said, “‘is the law of 
his faithful subjects; but if 1 have read the 
Koran aright, and if my studies have not been 
idly pursued, the finger of death ison you fair 
maiden, aod her nuptials with the Shah will but 
accelerate the approach of Azrael.? 

‘Dotard!’ said the prince; and he gazed upon 
Selima, whose features glowed with all the hues 
of beauty and health. .‘Tell not tome thy idle 
dreams, but perform thine office, and be silent.’ 

The chidden priest obeyed the last injunc- 
tion of his prince, and, with head depressed 
and folded arms, followed him and his bride to 








he pointed to the casement and the deep blue 
sky which wasseen through it, and his’ spirit 
fled to the bowers of Paradise. 





From the Forget Me Not. 
THE SPELL. 


Tuere’s such a glory ou thy cheek, 
And such a magic power around thee, 
That, if 1 would, I could not break 
The spell with which thine eyes have 
bound me. 


Though all my stubborn heart rebel 
Against the thraldom of thy frown, 

The tameless spirit thou canst quell, 
And keep the bursting madness down. 


I vainly struggle to be free; 
I rouse that withering pride in vain, 
Whose blight might change my love for thee 
To fiery hate, or cold disdain. 
[loathe my very soul, that bears 
To drink thy poisonous loye-draughts up, 
Until my frenzied spirit swears 
To dash on earth the dazzling cup. 


Yet every effort of my brart 

To cast thee off but draws thee nearer; 
And rage and agony impart 

A venom-charm, that makes thee dearer. 








the mosque, which was hastily prepared for the 


A woman out of temper is like a gale in the 
bay of Biscay—dangerous by adverse currents. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


To an unknown Bard, on reading his beautiful 
lines of 


WHO IS SHE, &c. 


And minstrel—who art thou? 
The child perchance of Fame, 

Or does the Muse’s smile alone, 
Rest on thy humble name. 

Where shall weseek thy home, 
Is it amid the round 

Of busy worlds—or in the shade 
Of sweet seclusion found! 


Does boy-hood’s dream of light, 
Within thy bosom play, 
* And every view of life seem bright, 
Life is itseif so gay? 
Or has the step of time 
Disturbed the vision fair, 


Changed the young brow of joyous mould, 


For one of thoughtful care? 


Say does the Mantle gray 
Of Hermit—shroud thy form, 
Or shall we trace its ardent way 
Amid the ecean storm? 
On bounding billows far, 
Where darkling tempests move, 
Hast thou descried the evening star, 
With alka sailor’s love? 


Did thy enchanting lyre, 
Ere wake beneath the sway 

Of woman’s smile—and has the fire 
Of love illumined thy way? 

* Ob! didst thou—o’er the tomb 

Of matchless beauty weep, 

Say hast thou mourn’d the faded bloom, 
The eye’s eternal sleep? 


Has Fortune been thy guide, 
Her favours dost thou claim, 
Or has the frown of adverse fate 
Obscured thy early fame? 
Does thy sweet fancy roam 
On sorrow’s wasting breath, 
Or loves it most to seek the bloom 
That hangs on glory’s wreath? 


Say is the leafy crown 
Of valor on thy brow, 
Or does its joyless shade declare, 
For thee the cypress bough? 
The too alluring path, 
Of pleasure hast thou trod, 
Or did misfortune early turn 
Thy feelings to thy God? 


Minstrel! —thy name declare, 
But let it gently fall, 


Soft as the evening’s whispered sigh: 
Or thy own muse’s call, 
No vesper sound more sweet, 
More liquid to mine ear, 
Then Minstrel! make the spell complete, 
And breath thy secret here. 
HIBERNIA. 
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FROM THE WINTER’S WREATH. 
WINTER FLOWERS. 


For Winter’s Wreath whence cull the flowers? 
The sterile fields reply 

*¢ Nor spray, por bloom, nor leaf is ours;— 
Beneath a cheerless sky, 

Our treasuries of summer stars 

Lie spell- bound, under icy bars!” 


For Winter’s Wreath whence cull the flowers? | 


A cheek of rosy glow, 
Chased from the lorn dismantled bowers, 
By reefs of Christmas snow, 
Peeps from the casement, and replies, 
‘“‘ Here, wanderer,—gather hence the prize!” 


Within a small, sequestered ring 

The genial bloom is found, 
And flowers, lovelier than spring 

On gay Arcadian ground; 
The hope, the tear, the smile, the kiss, 
Inwoven, of domestic bliss. 


Nor summer field, nor forest glade, 
Nor green savannah, bears 
A blossom with such hues inlaid, 
A fragrance sweet as theirs, 
Who, loving and beloved, form 
A Winter's Wreath, without its storm. 
MRS. GILBERT. 





LINES 


INTENDED AS A DEDICATION FOR 
' ALBUM. 


A LADY’s 


Touch me gently, lady fair! — 

Though my page be yet unmeaning, 
Soon I will repay thy care; 
Ample store of rich and rare 

Soon shall recompense my gleaning. 


Many aline, with music fraught, 

Shall flow from Beauty’s magic finger; 
Many a verse, by friendship taught, 
Shall Jead the retrospective thought,s 

To spots where memory loves to linger! 


Genius,—which no gold could buy; 
Love,—the meanest gift enhancing ; 

Wit,—whose arrows, as they fly, 

Sparkle like thine own bright eye, 
From its silken fringes glancing! —- 


Gifts from these, and rarer still, 
Graced by soft and flowing numbers, 
All my spotless leaves shall fill, 
Gentle lady, if thy will 
Bid the Muses quit their slumbers! 


Guard me well;—from year to year, 
As thine eye my page retraces, 
Thou shalt find the relics here, 


Grow, like Sibyl leaves, more dear, 
At every line that Time effaces.— 


And with these; my. new-born powers, 
Let my first, bést wish be spoken; 


| 
| 
| 
| That thy path be spread with flowers, 


Thy Jife--a chain of rosy. hours, 
With. all its fragrant links unbroken! 
} IBID. VIVIAN. 


s—The Lake road is finer and 
greener—wood and water in rich ys ariety—— 
iy alleys runuing up into the clefts of the moun- 
| tains——cascades le: aping down into them, and 
| gleeming in the sun-shine. O! a cataract is 
the very sy mbol of freedom, whirling and rush- 
jing on through roc ky barriers, and dashing 
over precipices, foaming and fearless like a pa- 
trigt trampling on tyre ants! But you must see 
ale fo rce in ‘all its glory of a thunder-flood, to 
rene Bi line. Often have I gazed and g gazed 
for hours at. the sweep of the torrent, * till I 
have wished to become a river god —mingle in 
| the strife of the waters, and stream with them 
| dowa tothe sunny lake or the broad ocean.— 
| Richmond. 


inion oes ACTS 





Ife who studies his body too much, becomes 
sick; his mind—becomes mad.—Gvelhe. 


| 





LIGHTS AND SHADES, 


| The gloomiest day hath gleams of light; 
| . Phe darkest wave hath bright foam near it; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


| 

| The gloomiest soul is not all gloom; 

|. The saddest beart is not ali sadness: 
And sweetly o’er the darkest:doom 

| ‘There shines some 

| ness. 


lingering beam of glad- 


| Despair is never quite despair; 
Nor life, nor death, the futere closes; 
And round the shadowy brow of Care 
Wili Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 


P.H, 


LACONICS. 

Reas@p cannot show itself more reasonable, 
than to leave reasoning on things above rea- 
son. Sir Philip Sidney. 

; +o 

The worth of every thing is determined by 
the demand for it. In the deserts of Arabia, 

a pitcher of cold water is of more value thana 
mountain of gold. 

The anciént Persiabs in gencral bestowed the 
utmost attention to the education of youth. 
Children at the age of five years were commit- 
ed tothe care of the magi, for the improvement 
of their minds and morals. They were trained 
at the same time to every manly exercise. 


PROVERBS. 
A bad workman, quarrels with his tools. 
A white glove often conceals a dirty hand. 
A wild goose never laid a tame Egg. 
Better bend than break. 
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